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of the peasants. Behind every proposal for social betterment 
lay " the contradiction of obtaining funds for carrying out re- 
forms by promising the aid of the Russian army in case of war, or 
by guaranteeing the use of arbitrary power to squeeze money out of 
the people." Accurately and in detail, Mr. Walling lays bare an 
economic system that, but for the clearness and appositeness of the 
evidence he submits, would seem incredible. 

All this is the pre-revolutionary side of the picture. What the 
author tells us of the Russian people applies as well to the post- 
revolutionary period which has just begun, and is of even more vital 
interest to America today than his analysis of the Czarism. He tells 
us among other things that the stupidity and brutality of the typical 
Russian are mythical; that the peasants have never been really 
devoted to the Czar ; that they are eager for knowledge and that the 
" intelligents " are ready and eager to give it to them. He shows 
us that the poverty of the peasants is ' ' not the poverty of barbarism, 
but the poverty of civilization — a clear social product." He makes 
it clear that the Government has never been able to upset the people 's 
own laws of property. The peasant, he assures us, is not super- 
stitious, nor is he blind in his adherence to the established religion 
of his country; on the contrary there is a possibility, Mr. Walling 
hints, of a religious revolution in Russia comparable in importance 
to the peasants' movements of Luther's times. More fully and more 
authoritatively than others have done Mr. Walling describes the life 
of the people, and estimates their qualities. He convinces us that 
the steps leading toward the revolution were taken with intelligent 
forethought and were carried out by a people possessing something 
like a genius for organization. He assures us that a perfect spirit 
of co-operation exists between the working people and the agricul- 
tural population. By many tokens he makes it seem probable that no 
development of affairs resembling the course of the French Revolu- 
tion will occur in Russia, and he reassures us too as to the danger of a 
sudden plunge into socialism. 

During his sojourn in Russia, Mr. Walling met the leaders of all 
parties and was able to gather a surprisingly large amount of 
authentic information. His book is thorough and authoritative — a 
study of more than transitory value — but also a book of the hour 
admirably adapted to enlighten and influence American opinion. 



The Note-Books op Samuel Butler. Edited by Henry Festing 
Jones. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1917. 

Samuel Butler, who during his lifetime quite honestly preferred 
independence to popularity, hoped that his writings would gain full 
recognition after his death. His hope has been realized. Butler has 
now found his public — a public that duly values both his insight and 
his audacity. His way of thinking, which was developed amid the 
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unfavorable influences of a period that has distinctly passed, agrees 
quite wonderfully with the temper of thought that seems dominant 
today, and sometimes goes a little beyond it. Even a hearty admira- 
tion of Darwin could not hold Butler in any kind of intellectual 
thralldom : he was as quick to feel the limitations of any system of 
thought and as sure to attempt to overpass them as William James, 
and one does not see how he could have been a better Pragmatist 
if he had been young enough to have James for a teacher. 

As a thinker Butler deserves full credit for being ahead of his 
time. Yet to one who has taken soundings in Pragmatism, Butler's 
profundity as revealed in his Note-Books may seem less remarkable 
than his power of self-expression. For this extraordinary man 
possessed the priceless gift of making himself perfectly intelligible 
upon almost any subject without many words. This gift he exer- 
cised in small ways as well as in great. To the conductor of a 'bus 
who asked him what was meant by " the Sack of Khartoum," he 
replied, " It means that they've taken Khartoum and played hell 
with it all round." The conductor was really enlightened. In 
an analogous way, almost any reader of the Note-Books must 
promptly grasp and take to heart Butler's essential meaning, even 
when that meaning lies beyond the reader's normal range of thought. 

Thus, speculations concerning the unthinkable relation of mind 
and matter are not unusual. But no thinker has succeeded quite so 
well as Butler in expressing his intimate sense of that relation. 
Others have suggested, alluringly, the thought that there is really 
no such thing as a material process that is not also in some sense a 
mental process. Butler, with a mixture of sense and nonsense, 
makes the problem seem as simple as eating. " All eating," he 
writes, " is a kind of proselytising — a kind of dogmatizing — a main- 
taining that the eater's way of looking at things is better than the 
eatee's. "We convert food, or try to do so, to our way of thinking, 
and, when ifr sticks to its own way of thinking and refuses to be 
converted, we say it disagrees with us." Again, the notion that 
there may be excess in virtue and that every virtue in excess may 
become a vice has been neatly expressed by Lord Chesterfield. Other 
thinkers have gone much deeper into the relativity of virtue. But it 
is Butler who most clearly formulates this doctrine of relativity and 
most strikingly expresses some of its consequences. " Morality," 
he writes, " turns on whether the pleasure precedes or follows the 
pain. Thus, it is immoral to get drunk because the headache comes 
after the drinking, but if the headache came first, and the drunken- 
ness afterwards, it would be moral to get drunk." The value of 
this as of some other sayings lies perhaps quite as much in its 
surprising directness, and in its wit, as in any depth or novelty in 
the underlying thought. 

" Argument," said Butler, " is generally a waste of time and 
trouble. It is better to present one's opinion and leave it to stick 
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or no, as it may happen. If sound, it will probably in the end 
stick, and the sticking is the main thing." This principle he con- 
sistently applied and if the result evidently justified him in the 
case of his profounder theorizing, it is only by accepting this avowed 
principle as a sufficient apology for license that one can attach great 
value to some of his lesser criticisms. As regards music and painting 
and some other matters Butler was often quite openly and un- 
ashamedly cranky and captious. Yet there is truth in the most 
extreme of his sayings — and the truth sticks. This, however, is not 
the best of Butler. Men need not merely truth, not merely the 
courage to think honestly ; they need also to learn how to think for 
themselves. Some writers are able to communicate something of 
this art, and these we call stimulating. Butler's freedom and direct- 
ness are contagious. His opinions, expressed without fumbling or 
fuss, and with a certain peculiar felicity, are in their way more 
educative than the soundest argument or demonstration. 

Amid the extremely varied contents of the Note-Books one comes 
upon records that are neither startling revelations nor disturbing 
criticisms but simply enjoyable bits of life. Butler had a sense of 
humor almost Shakespearian in its quality; he delighted in those 
Shakespearian bits of comic talk which an attentive ear may catch 
amid the sameness and the monotonous intelligence of ordinary 
conversation. Witness the following entry: " I heard a man say to 
another: ' I went to live there just about the time that beer went 
down from 5d. to 4d. a pot. That will give you an idea when it 
was.' " And this: " A man told me that at some Swiss hotel he 
had been speaking enthusiastically about the beauty of the scenery 
to a Frenchman, who said to him, ' Aimez-vous done les beautes 
de la nature f Pour mot je les dbhorre.' " Anecdotes such as these, 
though not actually very numerous, are indicative of a flavor that 
pervades much of what Butler wrote. Even his fiercest criticism 
is revealed by a humor that is seldom really bitter. 

To discover Butler in his note-books is like discovering Montaigne 
in his essays. Quite apart from the question of ultimate value, it is 
an experience one would have been sorry to miss. 



